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ABSTRACT 

This document is a compilation of 20 English-language 
abstracts concerning various aspects of education in Switzerland, New 
Zealand, Chile, Poland, Argentina, Pakistan, Malaysia, Thailand, and 
France. The abstracts are informative in nature, each being 
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This stu^ was prepared vender the auspioea of a pHvate 
assoovation GHETX (Groupe romand pour V&tude des teoh-" 
niques^ d instruction) cus a foZZoW’^up to a seminar it 
organized and attended by educators at all levels » to-^ 
gether with representatives of cormerce and industry. 
The topic discussed at the seminar was 'the future and 
tratn'ing ' and the main conclusions emerging from the 
debates was that the training of men and women in the 
latter part of the twentieth century should be thought 
out afresh in its entirety^ cs a process continuing 
over the whole length of human life. The study oonsti"" 
tutest i^n CL way a a report on the problem of lifer-loiig 
education in Switzerland, 
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Taking as its basis the conclusions of a number of 
sociological studies bearing on population and economic 
trends, the report begins by a brief forecast of changes 
likely to affect certain aspects of Swiss society iu 
the fairly near future. Attention is then drawn to the 
interdependence of social development and education 
anct— in the light of the foreseeable changes in society 
and in values — various requirements are set forth that 
should be met by education! greater flexibility in the 
system of education and training, to take account of 
qualitative needs in respect of ^man-power; having re- 
gard to vhe rapid changes taking pUce in technology, 
a multivalent basic training that will allow of con- 
stant adaptation and the assimilation of new types of 
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knowledge^ an education system based on democratic and partic** 
ipative methods; general training for parents; life-long educa- 
tion designed to give content and meaning to an extended old 
age; twofold need for pre-primary education as making for 
equality of opportunity at the start and for the optimal devel- 
opment of the child and as meeting a need arising in the case, 
of working mothers; need for the education system to help to- 
wards bringing into bei ig the new virtual freedom enjoyed by 
individualsH}y offering them choices which will enable the 
whole range of their natural abilities to develop; adaptation 
of the education system to the interpenetration of periods of 
training, active life and retirement; need for education 
through its methods and content, to prepare people for the use 
of leisure time; an education system that is not limited from 
the geographical point of view; need for a general improvement 
in the average standard of education among workers, particular- 
ly as regards a knowledge of economic and social matters so as 
to effect participation and ensure the operation of democracy; 
elimination of the discrimination between boys anu girls which 
still obtains in a large number of school curricula; harmoni- 
zation of the education systems of the various cantons; need 
to meet the growing social demand for education in the light 
of the increasing per capita income and the changing role of 
children in the family setting; need to find ways of meeting 
the legitimate social demand for education while avoiding the 
danger of over-qualification; need to meet the growing demand 
for courses for women re-entering employmert. 

The programmes of the various political parties in Switzerland 
refer more or less explicitly to certain aims of education 
and define the position of those parties with regard to the 
education system. An analysis of the publications of nine 
political groups reveals certain governing ideas: freedom 
must be guaranteed to everyone to live his life as a citizen 
and to develop his individual inclinations and talents; the 
same opportunities mus^ be available to all, so as to ensure 
a training in keeping with individual abilities; the develop- 
ment of creativity and imagination must be a factor in the 
self-fulfilment of the individual; the development of a criti- 
cal spirit must be encouraged as early as possible, so as to 
enable people to think, judge and discuss; the social integra- 
tion of young people at school and in the world of adults 
should lead to better mutual understanding and, to this end, 
the rudiments of social behaviour should be inculcated in 
children before compulsory schooling begins, as early as the 
kindergarten; preparation for the future should provide every- 
one with the qualifications required for maintaining the 
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competitiveness of our economy; increased efforts on behalf of 
post**8chool education, and the provision of educational and 
cultural centres for the public should be encouraged; civic 
education for the public must be developed; the role of the 
family as the foundation of the community, must be supported 
for the sake of the harmonious development of young people 
and their preparation for life. 

The Horld Council of Churches, the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Swiss Protestant working community for adult education, 
all of them concerned essentially with the development of man 
as a member of society, regard training as a means of laying 
the foundations for a better balanced society. Within a system 
that is perpetually evolving, everything possible must be 
done to enable the individual person to lead a life of self- 
criticism and, by understanding the world he inhabits, to 
manage it better. Integrated and responsible, ready to conmmn- 
icate, to transmit culture from one generation to another, in 
a constant mood of re-examination, man will then be able to 
take part in the development of man'cind. 

The present system of training and education in Switzerland is 
briefly described and criticized in the light of the require- 
ments which have just been shown as existing: the system takes 
in children whose chances of success are too unequal from the 
beginning; it is premature in making selections that are too 
once-and-for-all , and as a result it tends to reproduce social 
inequalities*. The present system makes scant allowance for in- 
dividualization in teaching and gives rise to a high proportion 
of failures. It provides a good general education for those 
intending to go on to higher studies, but remains somewhat un- 
satisfactory for those in the lower ranks. In short, while 
there are too many different types of school, the present sysr 
tern dObS uot offer the pupils a wide enough range of real 
choices. 

Adult education is characterized at present by a dissipation 
of efforts and activities; it often results from measures 
taken by the private sector and is thus separate from the 
official education systenr-a fact which gives it an accessory 
character in relation to the latter. Adult education today is 
very unevenly developed geographically, and there is as much 
overlapping in it as omission. It takes no account of the 
principle of recurrence, it is often costly and calls for 
considerable sacrifice .1 the part of those who endeavour to 
benefit from it. 
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With the aim of proposing a more systematic and scientific 
approach to the problem of the determination of the objectives 
of education, the report describes briefly the help that may 
be afforded by taxonomy (Bloom and Kratwohl) as a means of 
enabling teachers and pupils to understand more clearly the 
stage they have reached and the direction they are taking. 

Those structures of the system of education and training that 
are desirable in the long run are found to be based on all the 
preliminary approaches described above. They should, for ex- 
ample, be in conformity with some simplo but fundamental prin- 
ciples; the entire system of education and training is regarded 
as forming a whole, of which adult education is naturally a 
component; the only essential subdivisions of the system are 
pre-primary education, compulsory schooling, post-compulsory 
education; the last named must be organized in its entirety 
as life-long education, one of the basic features of which is 
recurrence. 

Recent psychological and pedagogical research has shown the 
paramount importance of the pre-primry phase in the general 
development of children, and the need for pre-primary education 
for all children from the age of three is beginning to be rec- 
ognized. It should stimulate the development of all children 
and would be a particularly compensating factor in the case 
of children fron underprivileged families. Its curriculum 
should meet the following requirements in particular: offer 
numerous opportunities for learning to live in society; take 
account o£ the individual differences between children 
and of their particular needs; beginning with the child’s im- 
mediate environment, gradually expand his range of int;irest; 
leave sufficient time to the children to enable them to ex- 
press themselves freely and in a variety of ways; give the 
children opportunities for self-expression through bodily 
movements and allow them sufficient rest; lay the foundations 
for learning in the future and pay particular attention to 
possible disturbances in the faculty of assimilation; take 
account of the interests and needs of parents, advise them and 
enable them to participate in pre-primary education. 

CoTfipuisovy sohooXing will be organized along the lines of over- 
all education in so far as the latter offers equal opportuni- 
ties to all children; with its optional subjects and multi- 
level classes it facilitates the optimal development of each 
child in accordance with his own inclinations, aptitudes and 
tempo; it eliminates the traditionally decisive choice between 
the various types of secondary or upper primary schools during 
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the period of compulsory schooling j it replaces negative 
selection by positive differentiation, the pupils no longer 
being judged on the basis of an average obtained in an annual 
curriculum that is universally prescribed. 

The general aims of schooling of this kind will be to offer a 
basic general and all-round education, to prepare pupils for 
their entry into active life, to motivate and prepare life- 
long and recurrent education. This period of schooling will 
last from 9 to 12 years. 

With regard to post^aompuUory education^ if it succeeds in 
giving effect to the principle of unity, this means that when 
pupils come to the end of their compulsory schooling, they 
will not be faced with a number of types of schools and cur- 
ricula, but an over— all offer of well organized and freely 
accessible education. The principle of education based on 
units (credits, Baukaatensystem ), in so far as this notion 
is clarified and becomes operational, will then be the key to 
the *•* . ncturization of life-long and recurrent education. As 
for ' actual instruction it may be imagined as comprising 
two asp cts that are complementary and not completely uncon- 
nected, the object of the first being the transmission of 
knowledge mainly through strictly programmed technical media, 
and that of the second being the creative application of 
knowledge, essentially through active teaching methods invol- 
ving partieijiation. 

Guided choice and information will naturally be essential 

elements in the structure of this system of education and 
training. 

The study concludes by briefly proposing a number of measures 
for implementing the training system described above. First, 
measures which might be taken in the immediate future both at 
the Confederation and Cantonal levels, (a) At Confederation 
level: examination of the advisability of inserting an addi- 
tional Article in the Federal Constitution conferring on the 
central authorities powers in respect of life-long education; 
establishment of a National Council for Education; establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Life-long Education; formation 
of a Pilot National Committee for a selected branch of instruc~ 
tion(to determine the units of teaching in that branch); insti- 
tutionalization of forecasts of demand and supply in the labour 
market, (b) At Canton level: elimination of discrimination 
between boys and girls in the curricula of the compulsory 
schooling phase; gradual introduction of all-round education 
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in the compulsory schooling phase, promulgation of cantonal 
laws governing the scope of pre-primary education; integration 
of educational guidance, whether vocational or academic in 
character, in a single service. 

Secondly, measures which might be taken in the transitional 
period: establishment of national committees for all branches 
of instruction; creation of a television channel reserved for 
education; revision of the objectives of the matuHti (school 
leaving certificate); formulation of legal provisions guaran- 
teeing to everyone the right to life-long education and regu- 
lating the financing of that education; institution of indivi- 
dual education booklets recording all the education and train- 
ing received by the holders. 



Abstract prepared by the Centre Suisse de Documentation en 
Matiere d 'Enseignement et d 'Education, Geneva. 
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Following the eoonomioj social and scientific upheaval 
that has resulted from the Second World War, the SDiss 
universities, like those everywhere else, have been 
faced with unprecedented difficulties. The increase in 
the nunber of students together with tl^ rapid changes 
in the methods of research and teaching, have given 
rise in our cantonal universities to serious problems 
of firumcing. In 1964, a Federal committee of experts 
set up to examine the question of grants-in-aid to 
universities submitted its report, according to which 
there was an urgent need for considerable financial aid 
for the purposes both of current expenditure and of in-“ 
vestment. In 1967, the Government (the Federal Ooundl) 
sent a message in that sense to the Chartbers, and on 
28 June 1968 the Federal Assembly adopted the text of 
the Federal lew on grants-'in^aid to universities. After 
two years * experience of the application of this law, 
the Government considers that it should be reviewed 
with the aim of adapting it more closely to the exist-- 
ing situation. This is the purpose of the message sum- 
marized below. 

Recent changes in Swiss institutions at university level 
Over the last three years (1966/67-18^9/70) the total 
number of students attending the cantonal institutions 
at university level has increased by over 18%, the 
number of foreign students increasing by 5.46% and that 
of women students ^by nearly 30%. Special mention should 
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be made of the steep rise in the number of medical students 
during this period (30.5%). The teaching staff in the hautea 
iaolee has increased by about 44%. 



The pattern of cantonal university expenditure has altered 
appreciably. The proportion of the operating costs (current 
expenditure) in relation to the total expenditure has risen 
from 81.5% in 1966 to 86.1% in 1969. The proportion is how~ 
ever, much lower in the polytechnical institutes. 

The attempts so far made to reform the structures of the hocwtaa 
4oole8 have been very far-reaching; they bear, for example, on 
the organisation of the university authorities and the division 
of responsibility for financial administration between the 
community to which the establi ^hment belongs and the univer*- 
sity itself. They also affect the internal structure of the 
university, the integration of the university subdivisions or 
sections, the methods of participation in the shaping of opin- 
ion^ and the taking of decisions (the idea of university democ- 
ratization and self-management). This experimental phase should 
make it possible to collect the necessary information before 
embarking on final action. 

In regard to legislation, reforms have hitherto shown two ten- 
dencies. In Fribourg, Geneva and NeuchStel, there has been a 
partial revision of the new provisions being partly limited 
in time. In Zurich, Berne, Vaud and St. Gall it has been left 
to the executive authorities to take certain interim legal 
measures. On the other: hand, in the city of Basel, as the pro- 
ject for a total revision of the law concerning the university 
is in a very advanced state, it has been decided to set up a 
committee with broad terms of reference rather than to adopt 
temporary provisions, as has been done elsewhere. 

All the measures taken in the light of current trends create 
conditions that are essential to the co-ordination of the 
universities and their integration in the 'Swiss university 
system'. 

Expeipienoe gained in the apgVieation of ihe Zai /3 on gvant8-‘in~‘ 
aid to xmiveraitiea 

For the two years during which the law was being applied, a 
sum of 130 million Swiss francs was allocated in respect of 
basic subsidies (operating costs) and about 95 million for 
investment. 
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The Confederation's contribution to the operating costs of the 
universities proved, however, to be insufficient. The arrange" 
ments for the calculation of subsidies seem to be highly com- 
plicated. Moreover, while this procedure does not oblige the 
beneficiaries to assign the Federal aid to strictly defined 
purposes (safeguarding of the autonomy of the cantons), it 
has the disadvantage of excluding any influence on the part 
of the Confederation with regard to university policy. 

Although the law provided for a variable rate of grants for 
investment (40%, 50%, 60%), depending on the financial capa- 
city of the cantons, the system does not seem necessarily to 
encourage the development of establishments and facilities in 
accordance with the needs and objectives of a national univer- 
sity policy. The chief reason for this is that the costs still 
to be borne by the cantons in which there is a university con- 
tinue to be high, and that any major investment involves an 
increase in current expenditure. 

The Federal law on grants-in-aid to universities provided for 
the case of new hautea ioolee and for that of specialized insd' 
tutions at university level carrying out certain tasks of spe- 
cial scientific training; in the case of the latter, however, 
it was found necessary to act with great prudence so as to re- 
main within the spirit of the law, which aims at encouraging 
primarily teaching in the hautee iootea and then university 
research because it is in the nature of these specialized 
institutions to concern themselves chiefly with research and 
to engage in teaching only in a secondary way. 

The division of the tasks imposed by the university grants 
system between two advisory bodies of equal rank, has proved 
satisfactory, more particularly because the Swiss University 
Conference and the Swiss Science Council, by reason of the 
dissimilarity of their functions and composition, have differ- 
ing points of view. The Swiss Science Council formulates its 
recommendations and principles relating to university policy 
in the light of the requirements of science policy, while the 
Swiss University Conference, as the principal organ for 
university policy, is concerned with bringing about agreement 
between the universities. There is, however, a gap in the 
system outlined above: the operational bases, founded on 
scientific and inter-disciplinary methods and providing the 
instruments needed for the future university policy, are still 
lacking. The Federal Council considers that it is inadvisable 
to set up a new body to be responsible for these tasks, but 
that they should be carried out by existing institutions. 
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The improvement of inter-university co-ordination and co- 
operation is an important objective of aid to universities. 
Although some measures have been taken at inter— cantonal and 
inter— university level) the Federal Council is nevertheless 
of the opinion that this voluntary horizontal co-ordination 
will not suffice in the long run, and that, while cantonal 
autonomy in respect of education should be preserved, attention 
should also be paid to the national interests. 

In conclusion, the Federal Council proposes a partial revision 
of the law on grants-in-aid to universities with the following 
aims: 

Readjustment of the principles governing the allocation of 
subsidies and, in particular, restoration of the balance be-r 
tween subsidies for operational purposes ' (hitherto inadequate) 
and those for investment (excessive). 

Avoidance of any danger of nwn&vus otauBUB or other measures 
restricting admission to the universities. While difficulties 
of this kind have arisen, particularly in the faculties of 
medicine, the Government is anxious to affirm its opposition 
to any measure that runs counter to the free choice of a pro- 
fession and that thereby calls in question the principle of 
equal educational opportunities. 

Further encouragement to university co-ordination and planning. 
The change in the law should result in the Confederation's 
ensuring co— ordination between the various planning measures 
of the Swiss universities , in collaboration with the cantons 
and the institutions entitled to receive subsidies. In addi- 
tion, the Confederation makes certain that the cantons are 
given advice on educational planning and school building. 

This partial revision of the Federal law on grants-in-aid to 
universities is without prejudice to a possible total recast- 
ing of the law. Preliminary steps in this direction have, more- 
over, been taken. 
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with 85 different and inetitutionally independent educa- 
tion systems operating on its territory j Sbitzertand 
has been increasingly desirom, since the sixties^ of 
achieving some degree of co-ordination he-bjjeen these 
varied elements, while at the same time preserving as 
far as possible the autonomy of the cantons which make 
up the Confederation* Under the compulsion of circum- 
stances, varying greatly, in regard to liheir size, their 
surroundings and their stage of development, the cantons 
have fashioned highly differing machinery for enat>ling 
them to dsfine an educational policy. The statistical 
machinery of the cantons, for instance, shows a wide 
variety of development ranging from almost nothing to | 
a sophisticated system for the storage and processing 
of individual data. The med for educational co-ordinor | 
tion demands that consideration be given to the question i 
of establishing a unified system of educational statis- 
tics, A committee set up to study the question has sub- 
mitted its report and it is for the authorities to amend 
it and to take the necessary measures for implementing 
its recommendations. 

In establishing statistical data for the cantonal educa** 
tion. systems on a unified methodological basis appli~ 
cable to the whole of Switzerland, the primary intention 
is obviously to provide the competent bodies with reli~ | 
able statistical information. But statistics are no ; 

longer designed solely to serve as illustrations I 

11 ' 
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justifying administrative reports. They must also be fitted 
to serve the cantonal governments, the inter-cantonal co-orii- 

instrL^^TJ a appropriate foderal authorities as 

instruments for decision-making. In addition, as education is 

riSfl a T scientific resrarch in its own 

right and a number of university institutes are interesting 
themselves in the scientific study of problems anr^onsj^ants 

tio^ ^ systems, it is desirable to collect informa- 

t on replarly, with due regard to the problems for which the 
cantonal governments, inter-cantonal bodies and o"ircJes 

arrs^^n^ Education system 

collection, in the first 
place, to data ot teachers, pupils and apprentices, leaving 

being statistics relating to costs, expfnd- 
ituresp premises and equipment. 

The project submitted provides for a census of all forms of 
eduMti'’" vocational training, with the exception of higher 
of th^r* concerning which are the responsibility 

of the Swiss Science Council. All public and private schools 
offering a pneral education or vocational training are to be 
integrated in these statistics. The general public schooU will 
be dealt with through the cantonal departments of public educa- 
y?cat onal schools (including 00001000^^00^*^^ 

regulations and can be ap- 

d”?ravaJ fOP?U?* des Arts et 

j regards private schools, there are 

some legal, financial and organisational problems remaining to 

tio^^r«at?Lict” ”* 

The undernoted variables have been adopted: 

”®”®* (social security) number; 

date of birth; sex; civil status; nationality; commute of don; 

icile, commune to which the school is attached; type of school 
nd section; general school education; teacher training; type 
of engagement and grade; number of lessons given per bLne^of 

teaching is an accessory 

thp^h principal profession exercised before entering 

the teaching profession (where applicable). 

!r®’ ®®** nationality} 

ti™ r apprenticeship, sec- 

tion and school grade; commune to which the school attended is 
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attached; domicile of parents (or guardian); profession of j 

guardian; repetition of a school grade; promotion from one \ 

year to another. 1 

I 

The sub-committee proposes that the statistics should be ob- 
tained by means of an individual questionnaire-for technical 
reasons (single system for all the cantons, electronic proces- ;; 
sing and an annual return) , and because of the wealth of infor- 
mation involved (socio-cultural and educational variables). 

The most complex problem consists in representing the 25 can- 
tonal education systems, each with its own terminology, while 
at the same time guaranteeing that, at the time of the general 
summing up, the similar elements will be grouped despite these k 
terminological differences. Accordingly, a general terminology 
has been defined for Swiss educational statistics, which will 
enable account to be taken of the situation existing in every 
canton. ^ 

The preparation of the questionnaires gives rise to certain 
problems. Obviously, they cannot be filled in without diffi- j 

culty unless they use the cantonal educational terminology ! 

that is familiar to teachers and pupils. It is hoped, however, 
that the codification of the answers can be effected mechani- | 

cally (optical scanning), which assumes that the questionnaires | 

are drawn up in a form that is identical for all cantons. The i 

method proposed is to provide the questionnaires with a uni- 
form basic structure, but to docket the boxes in the terminol- 
ogy of the respective cantons. When the answers are codified, 
care will be taken to ensure re-access to the data in tabula- 
tions reflecting the cantonal terminology as well as in tables >: 
drawn up in the Swiss terminology. > 

Educational statistics should be taken annually, but the vari- 
ables most difficult to appreciate could be omitted every 
other year. | 

It is proposed that all problems relating to the preparation, j 

compilation and publication of Swiss educational statistics I 

should be entrusted to one central body. It is proposed that | 

responsibility for the technical aspects of this work (printing 
of questionnaires, codification, storage on a magnetic base, 
tabulation) be vested in the Federal Office of Statistics, 
which has the necessary staff, experience and equipment. 

The cantons could have at their disposal the material assembled j 

in their schools, for the purposes of use and internal analy- j 

sis. Information concerning pupj.ls and teachers will 
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consequently be stored in the cantonal terminology as well as 
in the federal code. 

Attached to the report are: a code defining the aooio'^profea- 
eionat Qategoriee^ accmple queationnairea for teaohera and 
pupila^ aample oensua oarda for the olaaa, a proviaionat 
t(^ulation» 
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On 1 October 2969 j a petition was eubmittedj signed by 
87^000 merrbers the piblic and calling for a r&oision 
of the Federal Comtitution, in the following sense: 

(a) the age of school enrolment ^ the beginning of the 
school yeoTi and the dviration of compulsory schooling^ 
to be made uniform throughout Switzerland; (b) the 
Confederation to encourage educational research and 
support cantonal action on behalf of educational cO'- 
ordination; (a) the Confederation^ in collaboration 
with the cantonsa to do everything in its power to syn- 
chronize the curricula and syllabuses at all grades up 
to the maturiti certificatea the promotion from one 
grade to another a and teaching methods and teacher 
traininpa so as to enable pupils to transfer without 
difficulties from one school to another. The federal 
executive authority (the Federal Council) having re- 
questeda and obtaineda from the legislative authority ' 
(the Federal Assembly) a an extension of the time limit 
for expressing its opinion on the aforesaid public 
petitiona finally presented its report in September 
1971. 

'The declared. intention of the movers or the petition 
is 'to enable all Swiss citizens-having regard in par- 
ticular to the different linguistic regions—to receive 
an education consonant with modern requirements'. It 
is obvious that the same desire inspires the efforts 
made at cantonal and federal level in the matter of 
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educational policy, which, are not confined to Swiss citizens 

inhabitants of the country. Starting 
from the idea that the existing constitutional powers of the 
Confederation do not suffice for the attainment of these ob- 

ihTltV. petition consider it necessary 

should be concerned with educatio. 



o 

ERIC 



In fact, apart from vocational training, some specific matten 
such as the recognition of the matur-CtS certificates and the 
teaching of gymnastics and sports, the Federal Constitution 
oes not confer on the central authority any powers enabling 
It to exert an influence on cantonal educational laws, and in 
particular to take co-ordinative measures. 

The petition calls for the establishment in the Constitution 
of uniform rules on the age of school enrolment, the beginning 
of the school year, and the duration ox compulsory schooling. 

^ unification of the cantonal regulations in thea 
matters is now generally admitted. There is still in practice 

! of nearly two years in the age of school enrolmen 

as between the highly industrialized cantons and those which 
are predominantly rural. The period decided upon for the begin 
ing of the school year differs from one canton to another: it 
IS generally the autumn in French Switzerland and the spring 
in the German-speaking cantons. The school year varies from 

4 to 42 weeks, and the duration of compulsory schooling from 
i zo y years • 

“"^®®®^vedly approves the request containec 
in the petition for the encouragement of educational research 

and for federal support for cantonal action on behalf of educa- 
tional co-ordination. 

The petition also requestj that the Confederation, in co-opera- 
t ion with the cantons, do everything in its power to put an 
end to the regional disparities that exist in the curricula 
and syllabuses at all grades, in respect of promotion from one 
^ade to another, m teaching methods and in teacher training. 
The Federal Government recognizes all these differences, but 
It notes that the shortcomings which it is proposed to remedy 
are not the only ones. The cantonal education systems have not 
so far succeeded in abolishing other disparities making for 
inequality in educational opportunities: the pre-primarv sit- 
uation; establishment of cycles of observation and guidance; 
setting up of vocational training centres; considerable dif- 
ferences in the attendance at high schools and colleges. 
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This petition is not the first request that has been made for 
educational co-ordination. As early as 1962, various groups — 
teachers Associations in particular— masked that some such 
action be taken. At a more official level, the Swiss Confer- 
ence of Heads of Cantonal Departments of Public Education ap- 
pointed commissions to study these oroblems. In June 1971, for 
example, an inter-cantonal agreement on educational co-ordina- 
tion came into force, enabling the cantonal education systems 
to be brought into harmony by stages. This inter-cantonal in- 
stitution, governed by public law and having as its object the 
development of education and the harmonization of the legisla- 
tion of the respective cantons, links the signatory cantons 
(nunibering at present 17 out of 25) on a ’horizontal* basis, 
constituting what is known in Switzerland as co-operative fed- 
eralism, by means of an Agreement between equal and independent 
partners without the intervention of a higher central authority 
(’vertical*). Regarded as more in accordance with Swizter land’s 
political and socio-cultural structures, the text of this Agree- 
ment meets, in another way, most of the requirements contained 
in the public petition. It fixes the age of school enrolment at 
six on 30 June; the duration of compulsory schooling is deter- 
mined at 9 years for all at the rate of at least 38 weeks per 
y®®^» and the duration of schorling up to the incctux^HS examina- 
tion at 12 years minimum and 13 years maximum; the' school year 
is to begin between mid-August and mid-October. 

The Agreement also stipulates that the signatory cantons should 
draw up recommendations (which might later become compulsory 
provisions) applicable to all the cantons and covering the 
following: outline curricula; common educational equipment; 
unrestricted transfer between equivalent schools; promotion to 
the secondary cycle; recognition of school leaving certificates 
and diplomas obtained in equivalent types of education; uniform 
description of the same school grades and types of school; equi- 
valent training of teachers. With regard to research, the Agree- 
ment provides for co-operation between the cantons and the 
Confederation in respect of educational planning, pedagogic 
research and educational statistics. 



Finally, the Government finds that the petition goes somewhat 
too far in its requests concerning increased constitutional 



powers for the Confederation; moreover, it deals with only a 
few of the questions relating to educational policy with which 
the country is confronted at the present time. Consequently, 
the Federal Council recommends that the Federal Assenjbly pro- 
ipose to the soverign people the rejection of the public peti- 
"tion for educational co-ordination, on the understanding that 
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the essential aims of the petition, the pertinence of which 
is appreciated by the Government, are in process of fulfilment 
through the inter-cantonal Agreement on educational co- 
ordination and that, moreover, steps are being taken with a 
view to the revision of the articles in the Constitution con- 
cerned with education. 

On this last point, the Government is reporting to Parliament 
on the outcome of the consultation undertaken on the basis of 
a preliminary draft submitted to the political parties, the 
cantons and various of the country's trade union, economic 
and cultural associations. From this consultation it appears 
that there is a definite desire for a revision of the Consti- 
tution. Although more intensive action by the Confederation 
in regard to education is generally welcomed, two differing 
trends are apparent: one would like to confer on the Confed- 
eration powers to legislate in all branches of education, the 
cantons being responsible for applying and supplementing such 
legislation, while the other considers that there should be a 
precise definition of the domains in which the cantons remain 
solely competent. As far as essentials are concerned, the pre- 
liminary draft supports this latter trend, in a desire to 
maintain the notion of cantonal competence in matters not ex- 
pressly reserved for decision at federal level, which allows 
sovereignty to the cantons in the matter of education. The 
Government undertakes to proceed rapidly with the revision of 
the articles of the Constitution relating to teaching and 
education, so as to be able to submit a message to the Chambers 
before the citizens and the cantons have to express their opin- 
ion on the public petition. 




Abstract prepared by the Centre suisse de documentation en 
mati^re d'enseignement et d* education, Geneva. 
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The National Advisory Committee on Maori Education is 
charged with the responsibility of advising the Minister 
of Education on matters relating to the education of 
Maori children. The Committee formed a working party 
and was asked to report to the Minister of Education 
on priorities in Maori education for the next few years, 

Maori children should be equipped to realize their full 
potential, first of all within the school system and 
later as effective members of the community. It is as- 
sumed that to achieve the goal of equal opportunity it 
is often necessary to take measures that are vastly un- 
equal. 

It is essential that the Maori child's self-image be 
enhanced by his knowledge that cultural differences are 
understood, accepted, and respected by all with whom he 
associates. Positive steps should be taken within the 
education system to ensure a growing understanding of 
Maori life and culture, including the place given by 
Maoris themselves to the Maori language. It is also im- 
portant that Pakehas (non-Maori New Zealanders) partic- 
ularly children and teachers, be made more aware of the 
cultural values that form an essential part of the Maori 
way of life in a changing society. The growth rate of 
the Maori population, together with the migration from 
rural to urban areas, is bringing an increasing number 
of Pakehas into closer and more frequent association 
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with an increasing number and proportion of Maoris. This trend 
is strongly evident in schools and will continue for the next 
decade at least. 

Major importance is attached to developments in preschool 
education and high priority should be given to this level. 

There is a need for flexibility in organization and adminis- 
tration in preschool education for Maori children^ for special 
funds to be made available for the initial stages of establish- 
ing preschool groups, and for the provision of specialized 
equipment such as reading materials. The advisory service on 
preschool education should be strengthened so that local pre- 
school groups can have available a ready source of expert 
professional guidance, and there should be continuing efforts, 
through courses of in-service training, to help preschool per- 
sonnel, infant teachers, and field advisory staff understand 
the needs and background of Maori parents and children. 



There is deep concern that so many Maori children lack confi- 
dence in themselves in school. It is clearly important that 
ways must be found of helping them to build up and maintain 
pride in themselves. It is essential to provide a basis of 
understanding and acceptance for their contemporaries to be 
made aware of the cultural values that form an essential part 
of a Maori child’s way of life. One way of achieving this is 
to include the Maori language in the school curriculum and 
to teach Maori studies to all pupils. The lack of progress of 
Maori children in the learning of English is a major cause of 
concern. There is an urgent need to find ways of improving the 
situation and a thorough study of the teaching of English to 
Maori and Polynesian pupils throughout primary and secondary 
schools is urged. 

Special staffing measures should be taken in schools with a 
large number of Maori pupils, including liberal teacher-pupil 
ratios, extra ancillary assistance and advisory services. Fur- 
ther improvements in staffing would allow greater flexibility 
in school organization and enable closer links to be establish- 
ed between home and school. These links need to be improved by 
an extension of the visiting teacher system, the appointment 
of school guidance counsellors and special Maori welfare of- 
ficers to act as liaison between the schools, the homes and 
local Maori organizations. The aim of these special staffing 
measures must always be to improve the qualities of the educa- 
tional programmes undertaken by Maori pupils. 
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The committee's recommendations are aimed at extending dis" 
cussions on vocational guidance to the intermediate school 
level and at increasing parental knowledge on vocations through 
the co-operation of the school, local Maori organizations and 
vocational guidance officers. Provision of more regular and 
systematic information to pupils and parents about vocational 
opportunities should be provided through adult education tele- 
vision, and the news media. Trade training schemes should be 
extended to include girls, there should be provision of a 
wider range of skills to be taught, and such courses should 
be made Available to Maoris from urban as well as from rural 
/' areas. There should also be continuation and extension of 

V 'Live in a City' courses, seminars for senior Polynesian pupils, 

'pre-emplojnnent ' courses and an extension of vocational guid- 
ance services, guidance counsellors and career advisers. . 

Priority should be given to in-service courses of various 
types, courses in Maori studies in teachers' colleges and to 
the appointment of teachers' college staff in this field. It 
should be possible for teachers to obtain qualifications in 
Maori, universities and teacher training colleges should pro- 
vide Maori language courses, and the recruitment of greater 
numbers of suitable Maori entrants to the teaching profession 
should be encouraged. 

The committee has not been able to make a detailed study of 
the contribution to be made through the avenues of adult educa- 
tion to the field of Maori education. The National Council of 
Adult Education has, however, set up a working party to ex- 
amine Maori adult education. The committee strongly recommends 
that University Extension Departments and the national vol— 
if untary organizations extend their facilities and programmes 

for Maori parents. 




Abstract prepared by A. F. Smith, Department of Education, 
Wellington, for the New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research. 
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The Polt’t'voal Con8t"iftut%on of Chile prescribes that^ a‘i 
the opening of each year of the ordinary sessions of t) 
National Congress, the President of the Repiiblio shall 
report to Congress on the administrative and political 
state of the nation. The present document represents a 
Presidential Message of particular importance because i 
ts the first to be delivered by a socialist government. 
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Educational policy. There are in Chile marked different 
in the social and economic situation of the various sod 
classes , with unfortunate consequences for the majority 
of the children and young people, who are deprived of t 
economic and cultural means that are essential to any 
real possibility of entering the school system and goir 
through its various stages. In these conditions, an ex- 
pansion of school enrolment is not enough, since it on] 
favours entry into the system while the rate of drop-ou 
continues as before due to straitened circumstances. 
There is also a marked difference in the extent to whit 
pupils benefit from from education, according to their 
social class. The existence of highly differentiated ar 
isolated educational systemsr-such as public and private 
schools, education based on science and the humanities 
or on technical and vocational training— contributes to- 
wards a stratification of enrolment that is reflected i 
social life and in work. The Government's educational 
and cultural action is conceived as an integral process 
of dealing with the problems of childhood and youth, 
and with the need for considering the values to a just 
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and free society. Accordingly, the Government’s action will be 
directed towards the achievement of the following general ob~ 
jectives: (a) to democratize the educational system by making 
it possible for children and young people to be incorporated 
in it and to remain in it at all levels, without any exclusion 
for social and economic reasons and, since education is con*" 
ceived as a life-long process, to open it to adults and workers 
(b) to make education a decisive factor in the structural 
changes now taking place in the country; (c) to promote those 
values that make for a widespread social solidarity. 

In the pursuit of these objectives, consideration is being 
given, inter atia^ to the following: improvement in the policy 
concerning student welfare; curricula adapted to make up for 
the deficiencies of those who are less favoured socially or 
intellectually; the incorporation of teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, workers and representatives of trade and industry in 
the administration of education; an education which will train 
pupils for the discharge of various social duties; an organ- 
ization of school life which will enable young people to play 
an active part in their own training. The necessary stages in- 
clude the preparation of a medium-term National Plan for Educa- 
tional Development with tha participation of all sectors con- 
cerned with education, workers in education, students, parents, 
and other secLcts of national community. 



The education budget for lf)71 represents, in relation to the 
previous year, a real increase of 14%, apart from the general 
rise of 34. tried out to meet the increased cost of living. 
The university budget rose by 36.8% in real terms. The sum 
assigned ,<n 1971 to national education amounts to 16% of the 
total national budget. Enrolment in ordinary education in 1971 
is 6.2% over the figure for 1970, which means that 72.5% of 
the population between 5 and 19 years of age are now enrolled. 
Basic education in 1971 shows an increase of 4.7% over enrol- 
ment for 1970, which means that about 95% of the population 
between 6 and 14 years of age are now enrolled, a higher per- 
centage than for 1970. In 1971, the number of pupils enrolled 
in secondary education will be approximately 360,800, of whom 
223,100 studying science and the humanities and 137,700 taking 
technical and vocational studies. The State schools will absorb 
175,126 and 106,428 pupils respectively, representing an in- 
crease of 20.1% in the first category and 37.1% in the second. 
The private sector will account for 22.9% of secondary enrol- 
ment, 34.7% of the population between 15 and 18 will thus be 
enrolled— a higher figure than that for 1970. At university 
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level, the intake for first year shows an increase of 37%, with 
an increase in total enrolment of 28%. From 1969 to 1970, the 
increase was only 8%. 

The school building programme for the present year will show 
an increase of 210.45% over building in 1970. The 1971 pro- 
gramme of the School Aid and Scholarships Board shows a consid- 
erable increase over 1970 for school meals and equipment; 

60,000 scholarships will be awarded to pupils in the seventh 
and eighth years of secondary education, representing an in- 
crease of 56.67% over the awards in 1970. The programme for 
educating workers for change has the following essential aims: 
to eliminate illiteracy, to train workers in new production 
techniques, to promote workers’ participation, and to create 
conditions which will enable workers to have a real access to 
the education system. In higher education, the capacity of 
the universities to receive first-year students will be in- 
creased by 87% in relation to 1970; adding to this other places 
available for secondary school leavers, the total increase 
will be 118%, The total University enrolment will amount to 
approximately 97,000 students, and the total for higher educa- 
tion will be 107,000. 

Long’“term eduoationat potiay. Within the next five years, basic 
general education should cover 95% of the corresponding age 
groups. Consequently, it is necessary to increase the retention 
rate. Basic general education will be extended from eight to 
nine years and secondary education will last three years. Sec- 
ondary education will be given in integrated or complete 
schools, which will comprise both science and the humanities, 
and technical and vocational training, thus facilitating trans- 
fer from one branch to the other. The technical education 
given in integrated secondary schools will be theoretical, the 
practical part being taught at the time when the work is being 
organized. All pupils leaving secondary integrated schools will 
have the same certificates of studies. They will then have one 
or two years' experience of actual wo^k, in accordance with 
their expressed preferences. Some of them will go back to the 
ordinary education system after a year or two of practical 
training in work, and enter university, where they will spend 
three to four years studying for a profession. Once they have 
obtained the degree qualifying them for a professional activity 
at higher level, they will return to work. 

To engage in postgraduate studies, it will be necessary to 
have some working experience subsequent to taking the profes- 
sional degree. These studies will take place in the Research 
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Institutes. All young people leaving the ordinary education 
systenr-whether or not they have completed the relevant study 
cycle-will be given practical training in work; for this pur- 
pose, a national organization will be set up to be known as 
the programme of education through practical work. 

For solving some specific problems, the following action is 
proposed: to extend and improve the school welfare services; 
to increase the internal efficiency of the educational system; 
to institutionalize and promote compulsory refresher courses 
for teachers; to ascertain by means of surveys that the spe- 
cialized subjects taught in secondary and higher education are 
adapted to the needs of the labour market; to integrate lit- 
eracy teaching and adult education in the programmes for life- 
long education; to try out new teaching techniques and new 
methods of educational organization, inspection and evaluation 
and of improving the curriculum. 

Other proposals are concerned with the following. Literacy 
teaching: it is recommended that this be associated with 
labour centres, (all undertakings in which manual labour is 
employed), trade unions, the armed forces and housing estates. 
Creation of poles of cultural attraction: the need has been 
noted to encourage the development of other centres, besides 
Santiago and Valparaiso, where organizations may be set up 
for research, further training for teachers, inspection, educa- 
tional publications, etc. Establishment of an institute for 
the preparation of audio-visual aids: there is an urgent need 
for such equipment, for use both in ordinary education and in 
mass communication. Evaluation, guidance and further training: 
it is realized that the connexion between education and work 
makes it essential to apply up-to-date methods of evaluation 
and guidance, and to give them priority. Out-of-school educa- 
tion: the connexion between education and work, between schools 
and industrial or commercial undertakings, trade unions and 
similar organizations is seen to be giving rise to a kind of 
social education that will have an increasingly decisive influ- 
ence. To this end, it is important to encourage creativeness 
in educational and cultural research and experimentation. The 
national system of higher education: the proposals include en- 
rolment quotas, determined by specialization, regions and uni- 
versities, regional integration of independent university 
units, degree and postgraduate courses,, increased efficiency 

in regard both to teaching and to research, planning of higher 
education. 



Abstract prepared by Professor Irma Salas, Santiago 
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The univeraities undoubtedly form the backbone of the 
eoientifio and technological system in the countries 
of Latin Americas and particularly in Chiles since a 
considerable proportion not only of scientists but also 
of equipments accommodation and funds for research are 
concentrated in them. To enable the universities and 
other bodies engaged in research to carry out their 
task efficiently s certain prior conditions need to be 
fulfilleds for which the national education systems 
are responsible s at the primary and secondary levels 
as well OB in higher education itself. Some of these 
prerequisites are outlined below. 

At the primary and secondary levels: development of the 
scientific approach, entailing appropriate teaching 
methods from the earliest years of schooling; an inten- 
sive and diversified teaching of science and technology 
adapted to each educational level and based on curricula 
and teaching methods that are flexible and variable in 
order to keep pace with advancing knowledge; develop- 
ment of technical specialization at the secondary level 
so as to have supporting qualified personnel available 
for scientific and technological research; promotion 
of a new scale of social values, which give due impor- 
tance to science and technology and thereby decreasing 
individual preferences for traditional liberal profes- 
sions and for office work; recognition and encourage- 
ment of a scientific bent in pupils at the primary and 
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secondary levels. 

At the level of higher education: ensuring that the scientific 
spirit is imbued in teachers being trained for all levels and 
the ability to hand it on to their pupils; fostering an esteem 
for and knowledge of research, e.g. through university exten- 
sion courses in order to obtain the necessary social backing 
for research; expansion of postgraduate education for those 
intending to devote themselves to scientific and technological 
research; training specialists able to form professional nuclei 
to co-operate in research; establishing an efficient system of 
life-long education for graduates from higher education. 

The greater part of fundamental research must be carried out 
in the universities, which should be responsible for deciding 
its content, diversity, direction and methodology. This will 
tend to stimulate the universities’ own creativeness and to 
generate a machinery capable of deciding whether to import or 
adapt technological methods from abroad or to create techniques 
better suited to the country’s possibilities and needs. For 
this purpose it is essential that the universities assist in 
establishing appropriate eomminication among scientists and 
technologists and between them and the rest of the community. 

Fundamental research is essential for creating a scientific 
approach and tradition; for training people who will be called 
upon to apply advanced science and technology; for arriving at 
a proper understanding of scientific progress in the most ad- 
vanced centres; transmitting such knowledge to those who have 
to apply it; for stimulating the activity of technologists in 
their efforts to solve the problems with which they are faced. 
The efficient transfer of technology to new situations and 
conditions can only be effected if the receiving 
country has reached a stage of scientific development enabling 
It to accomplish the necessary adaptation. 

The justification for technological research is based on a 
number^ of factors. Technology cannot be imported blindly, 
since it has to be adapted to the particular circumstances of 
the importing country. Even if, at some given moment, imported 
technology could be used without any adaptation, serious limi- 
tations will eventually occur due to the essentially dynamic 
nature of technological change. In some sectors, the research 
conducted in the industrialized countries is both inapplicable 
and prejudicial to national circumstances. The choice to be 
made between rival techniques, the negotiations of licences 
and patents, of agreements for technical assistance, call for 
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an analysis implying an exact knowledge of existing alterna~ 
tives and of the problems involved in their application. A 
technology must be developed which will take account of the 
country's relative shortage of capital, of the large numbers 
and lesser qualifications of the labour force. This technology, 
however, must not be inferior, it must be competitive in regani 
to quality and production costs. 

The priority areas for research are: those sciences needed in 
order to learn and practise other disciplines: mathematics; 
sciences and techniques of essentially national interest be~ 
cause they are related to local geographical conditions and 
problems (meteorology and agriculture) those which are valid 
for the Latin American countries for historical, cultural and 
socio-economic reasons (the social sciences in general, eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology and population problems); 
sciences and techniques needed to handle more complex techno- 
logical processes in industry which will be of strategic impor- 
tance in the future (solid-state physics, cybernetics, opera- 
tions research, electronics and chemical engineering); sciences, 
techniques and subjects connected with the exploitation of re- 
sources or the production of goods of strategic importance to 
the nation (chemistry, and research on copper, timber, fisher- 
ies, and mining in general). 

The determination of priorities is closely related to the no- 
tions of planning and co-ordination. In applied research and 
experimental development the research worker is at liberty to 
choose the project and the methodology to be employed, but the 
disciplines, programmes or subjects are determined by evalua- 
ting the nation's short-term or long-term needs. Universities 
must make a major effort to meet their social responsibility 
in regard to scientific and technological research, and in 
order to do this it is essential to change the traditional in- 
stitutional structures based solely on an educational mission 
designed to produce professionals. It is also necessary to en- 
sure that a substantial share of the university budget is de- 
voted to research and that the required institutional and 
administrative conditions for research are established. 

The Research Committee of the University of Chile should le 
responsible for: the assessment of development programmes pro- 
posed by any group of university members; the support for 
specific high-quality research projects included in already 
defined development programmes; the organization of seminars 
for further science training as a regular activity of the de- 
partments, with the participation of other sectors of the 



university and of experts from within the country or overseas; 
training of members of the university who have not had suitable 
opportunities for acquiring higher qualifications and experi- 
ence in research. 

Inter-university co-operation, both national and regional, 
should be directed towards such activities as: the suitable 
distribution of work among a limited number of existing insti- 
tutions; the systematic development of joint research pro- 
grammes and projects in two or more countries, or of compara- 
tive or complementary research; drawing up of pluri— university 
or multi-national agreements for the use and development of 
costly equipment, together with co-operative programming for 
the purpose of benefitting from the services of visiting re- 
search workers and of enjoying the advantages of international 
collaboration; the development of national and regional systems 
of scientific and technological documentation and information; 
exchanges of personnel and information between groups of re- 
search workers engaged on the same subject or in the same dis- 
cipline; organization of seminars or working groups to discuss 
subjects or areas of research, and to' decide upon new priority 
tasks; postgraduate' teaching organized on a co-operative basis 
with the aim of ensuring that it is sufficiently diversified 
and of the highest possible standards. 
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piled from aurveya and documenta, 

1 

Parents and teachers realize that schools and the famr j 

ily have the same task to perform, and this awareness j 

of a common cause has turned the parents associations j 

into extremely important factors in the education, gen- ! 
eral training and welfare of children in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The parents associations in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are governed by common statutes which 
state them to be 'bodies co-operating in the educational 
and welfare activities of the State educational estab- \ 

lishments'. The task of the parents associations is to j 

link the school with the pupil% home and secure the co- 
operation of the community; to help the cultural devel- 
opment of pupils, parents, and the public in general; 
to make parents more aware of the problems of child- 
hood and adolescence and eager to secure the best pos- ! 

sible education for their children; and to encourage i 

the co-operation of parents and other citizens in re- j 

solving the pupils' health, socio-economic and educa- 
tional problems. 

Parents a.ssociations are organized at three levels: 
class (i.e. Grade) or s ab' associations; the General 
parents association in each school; and the national 
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ederation of parents associations. At the beginning of the 
school year, the teacher in charge of each class is respon- 
sible for organizing the Sub-association for that class. The 
chairmen of the boards of these sub-associations together with 
the headmaster or headmistress and two teachers, who act in 
an advisory capacity, form the governing body of the school’s 
general parents association. 



The activities of the class and general parents associations 
centre on the improvement of the school premises, and equip- 
ment, the welfare of the pupils, the provision of better teach 
ing material and of conditions which will make it easier for 
pupils and teachers to work in school, cultural extension and 
relations. The work of the general associations is more 
ambitious and of on a larger material scale than that of the 
class .ssociations. 




The parents associations in public and private schools are 
grouped in national associations or federations which promote 
the organization of new associations and co-ordinate and direct 
their activities, encourage the study of national and local 
problems affecting education, and take the initiative in cam- 
paigning for higher standards in the press, the cinema and 
other forms of indirect education. The national associations 
are the official channel of communication between the parents 
ot pupils in elementary and secondary schools and the Ministry 
o Education, the National Council of Education of the Super- 
intendency of Education, and other public bodies. 



ERIC 



At the present time both class and general parents associations 
are somewhat limited in their activity, which is restricted to 
economic co-operation. They lack technical guidance, the admin- 
istrative conditions in which they operate are unfavourable 
and only a minority participates in their work. As a result* 
of these criticisms, their rSle and tasks are now being rede- 
fined, with particular emphasis on the need for a better knowl- 
edge and understanding of the problems and interests of child- 
ren and young people. It is also felt that they ought to adopt 
a s^ewhat more technical approach, especially to the planning 
of their activities. There will have to be closer relations 
between the general association and its various class associa- 
tions; and administrative conditions and teachers' time-tables 
will have to be adjusted when necessary to enable the associa- 
tions to function smoothly. Their advisers will have to be 
better trained and efforts will have to be made to expand them 
from parents into parent/ taacher associations. 
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The life and work of a parents association are shaped and 
coloured by the meetings of its members, at which a grasp of '' 

group leadership techniques is essential. At these meetings | 

parents are kept informed, group action is planned and common 
problems are studied. The success of such meetings depends ; 

mainly on how they are prepared, and on the proficiency of the | 

leader and members of the group. The subjects discussed should ' ; 

help to familiarize parents with the problems of childhood | 

and adolescence and encourage them to seek to improve the educa- | 
tion of their children through appropriate intellectual, civic j 
and social training activities. The discussions should include 
a subject connected with the child's general education or par~ | 
ticular aspects of the learning process. Educational topics | 

for discussion can be found in the daily experience of the 
leading teacher: interviews with parents, observation of pupils, 
reading of newspapers and reviews, and the themes suggested by 
the group guidance programmes of the headmaster. Some examples 
of topics are included, together with the relevant texts and 
points to be considered and discussed. The texts refer to mo- 
tivation in school work; some problems in adolescent develop- 
ment; career problems; and youth in its relationship to adults, 
society and change. A general pattern is recommended for meet- 
ings, and suggestions are added for the two meetings held re- 
spectively prior to and on the occasion of the start of the 5 

school year. i 

i 

It is suggested that the effectiveness of the work done by I 

parents associations could be enhanced by the adoption of cer- 
tain group techniques that appear better suited to the aims of 
their meetings, the problems and topics discussed at them and 
the characteristics and motivations of these groups than the 
methods currently employed. Depending on the purpose for 
which the meetings are held, the techniques selected are di- I 
vided into those primarily designed to enable the group to ! 

obtain information from specialists in specific subjects and ! 

others appropriate for promoting the exchange of ideas and I 

opinions on problems affecting the majority of parents. The 
various techniques are briefly described, with particular 
emphasis being laid on the discussion method of problemrsolving 

Lastly, there is an account of an educational experiment car- 
ried out in a parents association, the object of which was to 
discuss and analyse a problem of human relationships existing 
between the girls in two classes of the college in question. 

In addition to describing the origin of the problem, the plan 
decided on, and the action taken, the authors provide a full 
account of the meeting of the parents aasociation, a report 
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on the forum that was held, and a critical evaluation of the 
experiment. 
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Educational obgeQtivea form the basis of aurrioulum 
planning and of the teaching process. They give educa- ; 
tioH its direction and pi4rpose. They stimulate and mo~ j 
tivate the work of the educator and provide criteria 
for evaluating the results of education* There are vari’' i 
ous types of objective : the general ones concerned 
with the ultimate aims of edu^tion^ those laid dawn 
at curriculum level, and the specific forms or versions i 

of the letter actually adopted by the teacher in the | 

classroom. This publication offers guidance to teachers j 
in formulating obfectives at classroom level, givinjg j 
them some criteria which will encble them to plan their | 
teaching activity on the basis of objectives defined in | 
operational term, 1 

1 

Characteristics of operational objectives and general | 
principles to be borne in mind. The objectives must ex- | 
press the changes which it is desired to effect in the ^ 

pupils and not the work to be done by the teacher. A 
specific objective must include all the elements needed | 
to establish ultimate behaviour precisely and unequiv- | 
ocally:.a list of topics* concepts* themes or generaliza- | 
tions does not constitute an objective. Since the ob- 
jectives are formulations designed to give direction to 
the educational process* they must be communicated to 
the pupils and must guide the selection of activities 
and facilitate evaluation. The objectives should fall 
into logically planned and coherent groups. 
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One of the characteristics of a behavioural objective is that 
it precisely describes the pupil's ultimate bahaviour. The 
content aspect and behaviour are closely linked, and a specific 
objective must establish clearly and precisely the content in 
relation to which the behavioural change expected will find 
expression. In order to give the proposed objectives greater 
clarity and precision, it is advisable to state the specific 
context or circumstances in which pupils will be able, to de- 
monstrate their attainment of them. In formulating an objective, 
it is desirable to specify, wherever necessary, the degree of 
success which pupils are expected to attain in performing 
whatever task is envisaged. This means establishing a certain 
standard as a criterion of pupil performance. 

Prooedure for, and stages in, formulating operational ob^eo^ 
t'lfVes* The first stage is to determine the objectives which it 
is desired the pupils should attain on completion of the teach- 
ing/learning process. The second stage is to organize and 
grade the objectives. This involves the structural analysis of 
a task, topic or curricular unit into the hierarchy of objec- 
tives of which it is composed. A unit of instruction may be 
structurally analysed by means of either Bloom’s 'Taxonomy of 
educational objectives' or Gagne's 'Identification of eight 
different types of learning'. The taxonomy falls into three 
main sections: the Cognitive Domain, the Affective Domain and 
the Fsychomotor Domain. The objectives in each domain are 
arranged in a hierarchy in such a way that those in one class 
include, and are based on, the previous ones. In addition to 
the degree of complexity of different behaviours, the taxonomy 
makes allowance in its hierarchy for the degree of awareness 
of the individual exhibiting them. Each domain is divided into 
categories and sub-categories of objectives. 

The author points out that although Gagnd fully acknowledges 
the usefulness of taxonomy for identifying and differentiating 
educational objectives, he is of the opinion that it fails to 
give adequate information about the conditions in which be- 
haviour IS expected to manifest itself. Gagnd's eight types 
of learning are as follows: (i) Signal learning-the individual 
learns to give a diffuse and emotional response to a signal 
which has been linked to an earlier stimulus; (ii) stimulus- 
response learning— comprises the learning of motor responses 
or behaviours (including language) , it refers only to the 
learning of a single, isolated response to a specific stimulus; 
(iii) chaining-the individual learns to connect up two or more 
stimulus/motor-response links in an ordered sequence; (iv) ver- 
bal association (verbal sequences )--learning consists of 
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connecting up two or more previously learned stimulus-response 
links in an ordered sequence; (v) multiple discriminatioir-the 
individual learns to give various responses to a single class; 
(vi) Concept learning-the individual learns to respond to a 
group of objects or stimuli which he classifies in terms of 
certain common attributes; (vii) principle learning-the sub- 
ject learns to associate previously learned concepts and apply 
them to new situations; (viii) problem solving— in this, the 
individual not only learns to solve the specific problem with 
which he is faced, but also acquires a ’strategy’ or method 
for solving problems which he applies to similar situations in 
the future. 

The third stage is the aptitude for learning. The structural 
analysis of a unit of instruction into its behavioural and 
content elements establishes a ’model sequence’ which it is 
hoped that the pupil will cover. Aptitude for learning depends 
on the learning already accomplished. The fourth stagi^, formu- 
lation of operational objectives, should take place during the 
process of selecting and grading the objectives. However it 
was thought necessary to establish a separate stage systemati- 
cally describing the technique or method of ’drafting’ or 
formulating specific objectives. 

Degrees of a^eoifioity of eduoabional obgeotivea. There are 
several degrees of specificity of educational objectives, de- 
pending on a variety of factors: if learning is left to the 
interaction between the pupil and certain materials of study, 
it is advisable to give the objectives a high degree of spec- 
ificity; when the work of teachers and pupils is to be program- 
med in detail, the objectives must be specified; for an accu- 
rate and objective e.aluation of pupil performance, it is 
essential to specify the objectives in detail; the more spec- 
ific the objectives the more exactly it will be possible to 
communicate them; if it is claimed that learning a task is the 
result of learning a sequence of objectives arranged in hier- 
archial order, it will be necessary to specify each of the 
objectives in detail. 

Reckons Jtdstifying the formulation of apeoifio objeotivea. 
Educational objectives are usually formulated in broad, vague 
terms. They must be specifically defined at classroom level to 
allow; planning of instruction; evaluation; communicability; 
identification of learning conditions; determination of re- 
sults; and marking. 
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Between 1964 and 1971, enrolment in Chile’s higher ed“ 
ucation system increased by a factor of 2.6, the num- 
ber of students rising from 36,841 in 1964 to 96,200 
in 1971; this was equivalent to an average annual in- 
crease over the period of almost 15%, or more than 
six times the country's population growth rate. The 
most convincing forecast for 1972 suggests an increase 
in total enrolment of 46%, with 26,500 new places as 
against only 18,000 in 1971. 

The quantitative increase was accompanied by important 
qualitative changes, the most outstanding of these 
being the radical transformation of the traditional 
concept of the university prevailing in Chile until 
after the Second World War. The universities , rooted in 
the Napoleonic tradition, were the summit of a selective 
system in which pupils were subjected to a vigorous 
weeding-out process beginning in the very first year 
of their primary schooling. Around 1960 no more than 
2% of the children who had started primary school 12 
years earlier were managing to secure admission to 
higher education. To enter university, pupils after 
having satisfactorily completed their secondary level 
studies had to pass the baccalaureate (JbaohitteTato) 
examinations and satisfy the admission requirements 
laid down by each faculty or school. 
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To the methods of academic selection were added two more of a 
socio-economic nature: the cost and duration of studies, and 
the geographic concentration of the education system. In 1957, 
73% of the enrolment was for courses taking five years or more, 
which meant that the universities were for the most part ac- 
cessible only to young people whose families could provide for 
them over that period. For a large number of candidates, the 
expense involved was increased by the fact that in 1957 90% 
of the university places available were concentrated in the 
cities of Santiago and Valparaiso. 

Selectivity, length of studies and geographic concentration 
have radically changed uver recent years, and one of the earl- 
iest and most important scientific events hearlding the approach 
of a new type of university was the opening of the regional 
colleges of the University of Chile in 1962. This signified a 
major change in the situation inasmuch as it both speeded up 
the decentralization of education and was the decisive factor 
in bringing about the consolidation in university life of the 
'short course' student, whom tradition and regulation had 
hitherto excluded from the university category. These changes 
mark the collapse of the selective and cloistered universities 
which the country had inherited from the previous century— 
although it was not until 1966 that the baccalaureat examina- 
tions, geared as they were to the concept of a selective uni- 
versity, were replaced by the Prueba de Aptitud AoadSmioa 
(Academic Aptitude Examination). 

The transformation of higher education has thus meant the abon* 
donment of a type of university modelled on the European tra- 
dition of the 19th century, and primarily dedicated to the 
training of a high-level professional elite, plus a few other 
privileged members of the population. It has been replaced by 
an open university which can be attended by practically all 
pupils who have successfully completed their secondary educa- 
tion and wish to continue their studies. 

1971, a year in which the transition to the open university 
appears to have been completed, the general picture of higher 
education may be summed up as follows; there is a total enrol- 
ment of 96,200 students, equivalent to 1% of the country's 
total population, a relatively high proportion by comparison 
with other countries, and one which means that in 1971 the 
universities were able to absorb all those candidates who had 
completed their secondary studies in the previous year and 40% 
of the candidates from other years} higher education offers a 
varied range of education in nine main areas of knowledge. 
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leading to 249 degrees and diplomas through a similar number 
of courses and specializations, most of them of a professional 
type; it offers instruction in 15 of the 25 provinces of Chile, 
which in 1971 accounted for 37% of the total enrolment— not 
counting Santiago and Valparaxso-an increase of 24% since 1957j 
short courses (four years or less of study) have incraased 
rapidly in the last ten years, from 27% of total enrolment in 
1957 to 45% in 1967. In 1969, three types of university could 
be distinguished: 'technical* ones, whose growth runs parallel 
with the expansion of short courses; 'dual-purpose* . ones, only 
50% of whose growth is accounted for by these courses; and 
'academic* ones, whose growth prospects are mainly bound up 
with those of the long-duration courses (5 years and over) . 

This classification is changing in 1971, with the 'dual-purposd 
universities tending to adopt the pattern of the 'technical' 
ones and the relative importance of the 'academic* universities 
beginning to decline. 

Of the many problems posed by the new type of university, four 
stand out by reason of their magnitude and importance: the 
quality of education; the success ratio; the labour market; 
research and teaching. The creation of 18,000 new university 
pl^^ces in 1971 involved serious problems of teacher recruit- 
ment and a consequent falling off in the quality of instruc- 
tion. Another factor prejudicial to the quality of education 
in the open university is the inevitable decline in the level 
of the students, which is aggravated because the selectivity 
of secondary education has decreased at the same time. Those 
problems will become still more serious with the further ex- 
pansion planned for 1972. As long as universities were essen- 
tially selective, the low success ratio could be regarded as 
inherent in the system, but in open universities, with their 
considerable and increasing number of students interested in 
taking short courses of not more than three years, it would 
be a veritable mockery to have up to 40% of them eliminated 
from the system before they completed their first year, and 
perhaps another 30% failing to complete two full years. In 
the open university of today with its emphasis on short course% 
the approach to the labour market problem has to be drastically 
changed. In the first place, because the graduates of such 
courses will to a large extent have to make their own way in 
their chosen profession and, secondly, because although formal- 
ly engaged on career-oriented courses, the main part of their 
training will consist of 'higher education', and only very 
little of it will be specifically professional. It follows 
that higher education will have to concentrate increasingly 
on raising qualitative standards. 




In an open university the problem of quality tends to be 
troublesome ) and it acquires even greater priority and urgency 
when-ias is the case with Chile-a society is moving unhesitat- 
ingly in the direction of cultural independence. Higher educa- 
tion must therefore concentrate its efforts on the development 
of postgraduate education and of the research work which 
forms its support. 
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A new, revised collection of the regulations governing 
the legal situation of scientific workers, higher schools 
and scientific research institutes in Poland. The book 
is divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
the legal situation of scientific workers and discusses 
the following aspects: (a) what is meant by scientific 
workers, the institutions employing scientific workers, 
the iifferent categories of scientific workers; (b) the 
different levels of scientific degrees, the procedures 
governing the award of degrees, and the reforms in this 
field introduced in the years 1968, 1969 and 1970; (c) 
the history, character, conditions and manner of award- 
ing scientific titles; (d) the qualifications of scien- 
tific workers, including the educational requirements, 
scientific degrees and titles, scientific and profess- 
ional probationary periods, pedagogical and educational 
qualifications, confirmation of qualifications in special 
cases, and the bodies empowered to give rulings; (e) 
the service conditions of scientific workers, covering 
the legal aspects, appointments and appointing organs, 
availablity, service relations, discipline, retirement 
insurance, endowment system, work contracts. 

The second part sets out the basic laws and orders 
issued by the various ministries, together with full 
comments by the author: (i) Law of 31 March 1965 on 
scientific titles and degrees, together with subsequent 
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changes ) orders, dispositions, resolutions and explanations 
forming part of the said law; (ii) Law of 5 November 1958 on 
higher education, together with subsequent changes made and 
acts passed; (iii) Law of 29 March 1962 on higher art schools 
with subsequent changes made and acts passed; (iv) Law of 31 
March 1965 on higher military education; (v) Law of 17 Februaiy 
1961 on scientific research institutes and the dispositions 
taken by the Council of Ministers on special questions; (vi) 
Law of 17 February 1960 on the Polish Academy of Sciences with 
subsequent modifications, resolutions and dispositions of the 
Council of Ministers and enactments of the Scientific Secre- 
tariat of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
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Higher Education Research Board, War^z;awa. 
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The first part contains basic information on the subject 
of programmed instruction, the methods of programming 
teaching texts (linear, branched and mixed), the basic 
and special features of programmed instruction, and 
criteria and methods for assessment of programmes. The 
linear programming methods include the Skinner method, 
the Michigan method of successive discriminations, the 
mathetics system and the RULEG method. The branched pro- 
gramming methods include the simple branching method, 
and complex programming (skip branching and diagnostic 
branching). Mentioned in connexion with linear program- 
ing are the Sheffield method, the ‘block' method, the 
‘programmed reading* method and the algorithm method. 
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The block’ method (adjunct programming was devised by 
Professor Kupisiewicz. It is based on the combination, 
in one set, of conventional texts and programmed texts. 
Programmes structured in accordance with the block 
system are dwided into the following blocks: (a) infor- 
mat^n material; (b) material for testing assimilation 
ot information; (c) problems; (d) test problems; (e) 
information for correction purposes. The basic element 
of this programme is the so-called problem block, which 
requires of pupils great intellectual concentration, 
for performing such exercises as solving problems with 
incomplete data, setting down or verifying hypotheses, 
planning experiments, and so on. This work, includes 
various exercises, such as, making deductions, doing 
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demonstrations, giving explanations and carrying out verifica- 
tions, thus constantly adding to the pupils' knowledge. Thus 
the block method is based on the use of texts so programmed 
as to train and develop to the maximum pupils' ability to 
think for themselves. To do this, an attempt must be made to 
replace the classical teaching programmes by more flexible, 
comprehensive ones, taking account of all the many factors 
involved in the process of learning; programmes, that is to 
say, designed to enable pupils to perform various intellectual 
exercises and make practical use of the knowledge thus acquired 
for the solution of specific problems. Special attention is 
given to the basis of the block method and a sample programme 
entitled 'What teaching is' is provided. 

Programmed texts should not be used on a wide scale until an 
honest and straightforward assessment of their efficacy has 
been made; the author gives a large number of practical indi- 
cations on how to programme and verify such texts. 

A nunber of conclusions can be drawn from the research done so 
far on the subject. Programmed instruction is not to.be regard- 
ed as a method which can be universally applied to replace 
classical teaching methods for all sections of education. It 
is, nevertheless, a valuable auxiliary method, one of the 
many hitherto applied, and is specially useful for: giving 
pupils passive knowledge (transmitting new information); con- 
solidating passive knowledge; controlling and assessing pupils' 
assimilation of knowledge and skills. Research carried out in 
Poland indicates that programmed instruction can be an effec- 
tive means of preventing pupils from failing to keep pace with 
the syllabus i.e. , avoiding failures reflected by the differ- 
ence in the amount of material pupils are supposed to assimi- 
late in a given period of time, and the amount they actually 
assimilate. The use of programmed instruction without a teacher 
does not ensure good results. It only constitutes a valuable 
'instrument' in the hands of a well-trained teacher, with a 
knowledge of how to make use of it in appropriate situations. 
There is no justification for the maximum assumption that it 
will be possible to use programmed instruction for all subjects 
in all types of schools and at all levels. Even in those sub- 
jects which lend themselves to this method (mathematics, phys- 
ics, grammar) it has not justified the hopes placed in it. At 
the same time, it is a fact that a well-designed programme 
text produces results no worse than those obtained with con- 
ventional teaching methods and it is possible to cover certain 
ground more quickly. Finally, the theoretical bases of pro- 
grammed instruction need revising. 
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In the second part a number of collaborators have concentrated 
first on examples of texts programmed by different methods and 
secondly on two additional subjects: (a) a detailed account of 
the method of programming and then verifying texts, and (b) 
selected texts on biology, geography, physics and mathematics 
for primary and secondary schools, i.e. subjects which cause 
pupils special difficulty, and, therefore, can be used in 
practical teaching. 

The Skinner-Holland method was used for working out a geogra- 
phy programme entitled 'The world as a planet'; the RULEG 
method, for producing an algebra programme called 'Sets' and 
one for chemistry called 'Carbohydrates'. Another algebra pro- 
gramme entitled 'Exponential equations' was produced by the 
Crowder method. The largest number of programmes were pro- 
duced by the 'block' method, e.g.: for trigonometry, 'Trigono- 
metrical functions of the acute angle'; for physics, 'The 
field of gravity'; and for biology, 'The work and laws of 
Mendel'. 

The methods described— in particular those for the matrix 
(source) analysis of conventional texts — are likely to be 
useful for carrying out very general teaching tasks, such as, 
for example, selecting basic material and presenting it by 
means of appropriate examples, and examining and analysing 
school textbooks. 



Abstract prepared by Mr. Francisezek Januskiewicz , 
Higher Education Research Board, Warsaw. 
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The Argentine National Government promulgated a new 
enactment governing the imiveraity life of the country. 
Until then the inatrumenta in force were: Decree^Law 
640S/SSj by virtue of which higher educational eatdb- 
liahmenta laid dcwn their own atatuteas and Law 14SS7 
on private univeraifiea, Thoae proviaiona were annulled 
in June 1966 and were replaced by three new lawa. 

Law 17.245 of 21 April 1967 concerning national univer~ 
aitiea. This law grants autonon^ and academic self-* 
sufficiency to higher educational establishments but 
warns that 'these shall never be considered as obstruc- 
ting the exercise of the responsibilities and duties 
incumbent on other national or local authorities in 
regard to the maintenance of public order and the force 
of general legislation within the university'. It also 
prohibits, in university precints, any activity in the 
form of militancy, agitation, propaganda, proselytism 
or political indoctrination. 

Each university is authorized to adopt its own syr^em 
of faculties or departments. Four categories of profes- 
sor are established: full, associate, deputy and con- 
sulting. The first are those who administer the depart.- 
ment and are responsible for laying down the general 
lines of teaching. All of them shall be appointed by 
means of competitive examinations and for a period of 
seven years. Four mofi^ of service shall be open to 
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themj exclusive of all other appointments, full-time, part- 
time and visiting. 

The following governing bodies were established: the Assembly, 
the Rector, the Higher Council, the Deans and the Academic 
Boards of the faculties. The Higher Council consists of the 
Rector and Deans; and the Academic Boards of the Dean and 
elected representatives of the full, associate and deputy 
professors. 

A very important innovation in Argentine university policy is 
the creation of the Council of Rectors of national universities 
its functions include programming the comprehensive planning 
of official university instruction, in line with the general 
planning of the Argentine education system 

Instruction will be entirely free of charge and the students 
will elect — ^in accordance with the particular regulations ob- 
taining in the statute of each university— a student delegate 
from among those who have satisfactorily completed the equi- 
valent of two-thirds of their course of studies. 

Lcod 17,604 of 11 Deoeniber 196? oonoeiyi'tng pipivate universities^ 
This law authorizes the establishment and operation of private 
university establishments, but subject to prior obtainment of 
recognition by means of a special decree of the Executive Au- 
thority. Universities thus recognized will be able to confer 
duly accepted academic qualifications which will be valid for 
professional purposes on completion of the requirements laid 
down in the relevant provisions, which are set out in Decree 
8472/69. The degree also stipulates that private establishments 
whose foundation has not been authorized in accordance with the 
law may not use appellations or confer diplomas, qualifications 
or degrees which in view of the Executive Power should be re- 
stricted to institutions, activities, capacities or professions 
of a university character. Thfj National Directorate of Higher 
Studies, in the Ministry of Culture and Education, is the body 
responsible for all matters relating to private universities* 

Looj 3 17, 778 12 June 1968 oonoeming 'provinoiat universities. 
Before 1968, there was no provision for proviacial univer,,itie^ 
either in the National Constitution or in the legislation. In 
practice, however, there were no such establishments and those 
whicl began as provisional universities. La Plata and Tucum^n, 
were nationalized shortly after their foundation. 
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It is stated that the qualifications or degrees awarded by pro- 
vincial universities or institutions providing university-level 
education will be valid as provided for in Law 17.245 (see 
above), where the establishments making such awards have ob- 
tained prior authorization, which will be granted by the Na- 
tional Executive Authority once the legal stipulations have 
been met. 

The provincial universities are allowed academic autonomy and 
financial and administrative self-sufficiency, can lay down 
and reform their academic statutes, and draw up their curric- 
ula, which must be approved, in general outline, by the Nation- 
al Executive Authority. 

Within the over-all legal enactment on educational policy con- 
siderable importance is attached to the stipulation that the 
subjects or work approved in the provincial establishments 
shall enjoy identical validity for the appropriate purposes 
in all the country's universities, apart from the right to 
set additional examinations on subjects not covered by the 
qualifying examination. Without prejudice to that right, and 
for the purpose of awarding qualifications and degrees, each 
establishment shall determine the minimum number of qualify- 
ing subjects of courses. 



Abstract prepared by Professor Luis J. Zanotti, University 
of Buenos Aires. 
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The pvinoipal atruatural ohangea in Argentine eduoation 
pvopoaed during the period running ^ roughly^ from 1968 
to^ 1971 included a nunber of modiftaationa in the tvadt- 
tional ayatem of educational atagea or *ayolea ’ and 
plana for extendtnff oonpulaory aohooUng to cover a 
nine-year period. The idea waa that tkia period ahould 
he difV^ded “tnto two oy cleat one of five yeara {primary 
achooDi ond another of five yeara (intermediate achool) ^ 
during which an element of apeoialization would be intro- 
duced, The aecondary achool couracy in turn, would cover 
three yeara and would be both polytechnical (offering 
vocational training in a variety of fielda) and multi- 
purpoae or 'poly valent ' (i,e, leading to a certificate 
entitVing zta holder to enter any univeraity), Inpor- 
tant ohangea were alao introduced into primary aohooT 
organization and teaching methoda, one of the moat 
fundamental being the adoption of the ^curriculum theory ' 
for idle planning of achool aotivitiea and the arrange- 
ment of ayllctbua contenta. In addition to varioua other 
temporary proviaionaj the *Baaio Vrinciplea for the 
Primary School Curriculum* (covering the firatj aecond 
and third yeara) were adopted upon an experimental baaia 
under a Miniaterial Beaolution of 2 October 1970, Al- 
though aubaeqi4ent ohangea in Argentine educational 
policy while not cauaing the general proceaa of trana— 
formation to he formaWy annulled^ nevetherleaa brought 
It to a temporary halt^ the *Baaic Prindplea ^—of which 
a brief account ia given below — are now firmly eatdbliahed 
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as part of the oomtry 'a edaaation eystem. They are an at- 
tempt to replace the old-fashioned 'programmes ' — whicht al- 
though sometimes of consideroSole academic merits were almost 
exclusively intellectualist in character— by the aurrioulum- 
type scheme characterise uc of a more up-to-date methodological 
approach. 

The word 'curriculum* is defined as the sum total of 

activities and studies which the pupil carries out under the 
responsibility of the school*. Its components include: plans 
and programmes; activities; evaluation techniques and tech- 
niques of psychological and sociological diagnosis; teaching 
material and school equipment; environment and teacher— pupil 
relations; the time-table; vocational and occupational guidance! 
relations with the community. 

However, the fundamental idea of the educational philosophy 
underlying the curriculum theory adopted is that these 'basic* 
principles (hence their name) should be regarded as guides on 
the basis which each educational establishment, through the 
concerted efforts of its entire teaching staff, can work out 
the specific course of action to be followed during the year. 
Parents, members of the community add the pupils themselves 
are also invited to take part in this planning of the year's 
activities. 

After defining what is meant by objectives, (either in relation 
to the cycle as a whole or to individual units) and by content 
(everything absorbed by the pupil through the learning process, 
factual knowledge, ideals, attitudes, abilities and skills) a 
description is given of three fundamental aspects of the cur- 
riculum: (a) .individualization, i.e. promoting the develop- 
ment of each pupil in accordance with his or her individual 
traits and characteristics; (b) socialization, i.e. integrating 
the above principle with the internationalization of group 
standards; and (c) regionalization, i.e. creating a national 
consciousness of the local conditions obtaining in each region 
of the country, 

Essential to a proper understanding of the 'Basic principles' 
are the so-called 'integrational aspects' of the curriculum. 
There are four aspects: the guidance*, the interrelational, 
the qualitative, and the organizational. 

The guidance aspe?.t defines the objectives, dividing them for 
the purpose into those relating to the educational system and 
those relating to the learnine process. At the primary level 
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each of the objectives relate to the following aspects; psy- 
chological characterization of primary-school pupils; values; 
instrumentalization; socialization; knowledge, including the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, and health; physical ! 

activities; expression; and articulation with the intermediate 1 
level. i 

The interrelational aspect defines the school as a social sys— I 
tem in which the following interactions take place: pupil- 
teacher, pupil-pupil, teacher-teacher, school-community, teach* a 
ing staff-administration. Attention is drawn to the differences 
between an approach based on these interactions and one based 
on traditional criteria. It is pointed out, for example, that, 
under the most advanced systems, the pupil is regarded as the 
’chief protagonist of the process’; that leadership depends on 
clrcxunstances and can be assumed either by the teacher or by 
the pupils in turn; that the atmosphere is democratic; that 
pupils learn how to solve problems through action and the use 
of scientific methods; and that the teacher combines the roles 
of guide, motivator and supervisor in the learning process. 

The qualitative aspect defines the quality of teaching and 
stresses the importance of a correct approach to the dynamics 
of school work — the curriculum theory demands a constant daily- 
renewed effort, on the part both of the teacher and of the 
school community as a whole, if a continually developing work 
programme is to be established, avoiding repetition and reli- 
ance on preconceived, dogmatic patterns or ideas. This is fol- 
lowed by a systematic discussion of individualized work, dis- 
cipline and methods of evaluation and promotion. It should be 
mentioned that one of the most significant changes resulting 
from the 'Basic Principles’ is the rule of automatic promotion 
within each cycle. 

The organizational aspect concerns the problem of ensuring 
that the various elements of the school duly co-operate in 
serving its general interests — or in other wcMs, that the 
arrangement of the parts is related to the whole. Broad guid- 
ance is given on the question of planning including the prin- 
ciples of planning at achool level, planning needs and methods, 
annual programming of school tasks, and the compilation of the 
school time-table. 

( 

A description, in ideal terms, is given of the ’structure of 
the school’ and defines the goals which Argentine educational 
policy has set itself with a view to ensuring that every educar 
tional establishment shall be run on the most modern lines. 

31 
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The functions of school administration arei programming, orgai** 
ization, leadership, co-ordination and supervision. Some es- 
sential school services are as follows: educational museum; 
school archives and collections; workshop; science laboratory; 
language laboratory; library and audiovisual aids. There is 
also a list of auxiliary services (psychoeducational guidance, 
medical and dental clinics) and of social services (school 
dining-room, sports ground, school club, school co-operative, 
mothers' club and ex-pupils' association). 

The question of content is dealt with in considerable length 
and schematic outlines are given for each of the following 
subjects: mathematics, languages, social sciences, natural 
sciences music, plastic arts, physical education, and free 
activities. The schematic outlines are all constructed on the 
following patcern: specific objectives of the first cycle; 
general objectives common to all syllabi; contents and patterns 
of activity; guidance for the teacher; basic information; meth- 
odological approach; attitude toward the pupil; principles of 
evaluation. Each outline concludes with a basic or minimum 
bibliography for the use for the use of the teacher. 

Guidelines for Curriculum improvement (i.e. evaluation of the 
primary school curriculum; basic principles and checklist for 
curriculum evaluation) , a glossary of technical terms used in 
the text, and a general bibliography (listing some one hundred 
titles) are provided to help teachers to implement the 'Basic 
Principles' and to understand the new criterion underlying 
the educational policy. 



Abstract prepared by Professor Luis J. Zanotti, University of 
Buenos Aires. 
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The basic concepts inspiring the goals and guidelines 
of educational developments outlined in the New Educa- 1 

tion Policy euibrace five major areas of concern: the | 

role of education in the preservation and inculcation | 

of Islamic values as an instrument of national unity | 

and progress; reorientation of educational programnes 
in the light of the economic needs of the society par- 
ticularly by shifting emphasis to scientific, technical 
and vocational education; role of education as an instru- 
ment of social change and development and as a factor 
in the creation of a democratic social order by ensur- 
ing equal access to opportunities for education; the 1 


< 

1 


paramount importance of quality in education and the 
crucial role of teachers in the improvement of educa- 
tional quality; and decentralization of educational 
administration to ensure academic freedczn and adminis- 


s 1 
1 1 


trative and financial autonomy required for healthy ! 

and efficient growth of educational institutions parti- 
cularly at the higher stage* 
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The New Policy has laid particular emphasis on the 1 

rapid expansion o.* facilities for elementary education; j 
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diversification of courses at the secondary education I 

level by providing facilities for instruction in indus- { 
trial subjects* agriculture* commerce* home economics* | 

etc*; diversion of students from the study of arts to 
that of science* technology* engineering and agriculture 
etc. at the higher education level; a sizeable programme 
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of adult education with a view to extending functional literacy 
in the country; consolidation and improvement of existing fa- 
cilities at higher education level with a view to improving 
the quality of education; putting the existing facilities to 
extensive use by introducing staggered or double shifts; de- 
centralization of administration of educational institutions: 
and participation of teachers in the administrative and ad- 
visory bodies of the institutions. 



The means proposed for reaching the objectives are: equaliza- 
tion of opportunity and expansion of school facilities (massivt 
expansion of the basic level of grades I-VIII, moderate expan- 
sion of secondary level in grades IX-X, and controlled expan- 
sion of higher education); qualitative emphasis by improving 
the working conditions of teachers; by emphasizing scientific 
and technical subjects; by reorganizing the technical services 
related to curriculum changes and educational planning; and by 
introducing non-formal vocational courses for grade VIII leav- 
ers not entering secondary education; and administrative re- 
organization and reform, through decentralization and encour- 
agement of greater participation in educational activities by 
teachers, pupils and influential outside groups. 

Between 1970-75, the Fourth Plan, which attempts to implement 
the New Education Policy, envisages the creation of 5.1 mil- 
lion additional places at the primary, 1 million at the mid- 
dle school, 0.435 million at the high school, 0.13 million at 
the intermediate, 46,000 at the degree, 7,500 at the post- 
graduate and 0.128 million at teacher education levels in 
addition to 0.15 million places for in-service training of 

nl!nofLto Futhermore, 5 million additional 

places have been envisaged for adult education. 



The new progr^e for universal primary education now makes 
adequate provision to cover not only the increase in popula- 
tion, but also the backlog of primary age children not in 
school. A similar major programme has been launched for the 
education of the adults with a projected attainment of univer- 
sal literacy before tae end of the century. The shift of em- 
phasis from arts and humanities to science and vocational/ 
technical education has been designed for a gradual attain- 
ment of a. ratio 40: 60 in enrolment at the secondary school 
eve between the general stream and the science, vocational 
and technical streams. The new programme will include ths 
establishment of comprehensive schools with residentai facil- 
ities. In addition science colleges will be established, which 
will be manned by a select facu).ty and adequate facilities 
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and will, at the tertiary level, perforin the functions of pace 
setters and achievers of excellence. 

Since the first efforts at curriculum development in 1960, 
curriculum improvement has become a major concern. In addition 
to central curriculum committees, organizations have been es~ 
tablished in the provinces to formulate, develop and improve 
curricula on a regular and rational basis. A National Bureau 
of Curricula and Syllabi has already been established, and a 
Bureau of Curriculum Development in each province is to be 
set up to provide continuous evaluation and coordination of 
curriculum development activities. During 1968~70 special em- 
phasis has been laid on revision of curricul' : or teacher 
education programmes , and a new curriculum for the Primary 
Teachers' Certificate has already been produced. 

A large-scale training programme, both in- and pre-service, 
for teachers was planned to start in 1972. With a view to en- 
sure their adequate preparation, it has been proposed that 
teachers for classes I^V should possess at least a secondary 
certificate, teachers for classes VI-VIII, an intermediate 
certificate, and teachers for classes IX-*X a bachelors degree, 
followed by a professional training for one or two years. Fa- 
cilities and service conditions for teacher training institu** 
tions are also to be improved. 

Centres of excellence will be established in various univer- 
sities >so that they will provide growth points in education 
and research in various disciplines. Educational research 
itself will be provided with increased emphasis, when a new 
organizational framework will be created and finances provided 
specially for research activities in education. 

At the national level a standing advisory body called the Na- 
tional Council for Education has been established, consisting 
of educationists representing various levels and types of educa- 
tion and eminent citizens. The Council will advise on guide- 
lines for the national educational policy, and assist in eval- 
uating education progress, in initiating and supporting research 
in education, and in harnessing and mobilizing the latest educa- 
tional techniques and resources for the improvement of educa- 
tion. 

The Appendices carry summarized statistical data up to 1969/70 
on the number of educational institutions by type and level of 
education; enrolment by type and level of education; number of 
teachers in primary, middle and high schools by training and 
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sex; teachers in colleges and universities; government expendi- 
ture on education by level and by developmental (non-recurring) 
and non-developmental (recurring) expenditure. A diagram of the 
education structure of Pakistan including identified terminal 
examinations is also attached. 




Abstract prepared by the Regional Office for Education in 
Asia, Bangkok. 
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The Second Malaysia Plan ia divided into tuo parte: 

Part I deala with objeotivea and strategy and Part II 
with aeoto'i’al development programnea. The new develop- 
ment strategy ia based on the new eoonomio policy ^ 
which has as its main goals the eradication of poverty 
and tke acrrection of economic irtbalancea in order to 
reduce the identification of race with economic funcrr 
tion. This aba tract ia concerned largely with the educa- 
tional obfectivea. 

Growth of GN? during the First Malaysia Plan 1966-70 
was 6.1% per year, exceeding the target by 1.2%. Mean- 
while, total expenditure showed a shortfall of 7% of 
the Flan target. For various types of education and 
training, this shortfall was as high as 30% of planned 
expenditure, particularly in vocational and technical 
education, due mainly to a shortage of training staff 
and delay in obtaining foreign finance. 

Second Plan targets are an annual GNP growth of 6.5%; 
increase of foreign exchange earnings of A. 6% per 
year; total development expenditure of M$ 14,350 mil- 
lion, of which M$ 7,250 million is expected from the 
public sector. Of this amount, M$ 4,307 million will 
be public investment expenditure. Of the public devel- 
opment expenditure 15% will be devoted to defence and 
security, 26.5% to agriculture and rural development, 

8% to commerce and industry, 16.4% to transport, and 
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7.4% to education and training. 

The main objectives of the Second Flan are the creation of at 
least 600,000 new jobs, increasing the availability of skilled 
workers, improving productivity of labour and supporting the 
entry of Malays in remunerative modern sector employment. The 
main manpower shortages are in educated agricultural manpower, 
engineering and technical personnel, graduate teachers and 
skilled blue-collar workers. Most of these will remain in short 
supply during the Flan, but training programmes are being intro 
duced. There is also a shortage of technical and administrative 
manpower fox planning and implementation of the development 
programmes. 

During the First Flan actual expenditure for education and 
training was only 70% of the planned expenditure. Nevertheless 
a considerable rise in enrolments took place, mainly by more 
intensive use of existing facilities. In 1970, 90% of the 
primary school-age population was enrolled. Basic changes were 
the reorganization of secondary education into comprehensive 
and post-comprehensive education and a shift to a better bal- 
ance between general academic education and vocational aiid 
technical education. 

Education objectives of the Second Flan are the consolidation 
of the education system to promote national unity, the orien- 
tation of education programmes toward manpower needs, and the 
improvement of the quality of education. Programmes to achieve 
these objectives include the use of Bahasa Malaysia as the 
medium of instruction; the creation of equal educational op- 
portunities among regions and races; the integration of the 
East-Malaysian educacion system into the national system; the 
reduction of wastage ratios; the evaluation and improvement 
of curricula and teaching methods; and the establishment of a 
better balance between general, and vocational and technical 
education. Of the total Flan outlay for education of M$ 537.26 
million 85% will be spent in Wsst-Malaysia, 7% in Sabah and 
8% in Sarawak. 

The programmes of the Ministry of Education will provide every 
child with nine years of schooling, and considerable expansion 
of secondary school enrolment is projected. Enrolment in upper- 
secondary technical and vocational education will more than 
double. Ten pilot residential secondary science schools will 
be established, each with an enrolmeut of 1,200 students, pre- 
dominantly from rural areas, with residential facilities for 
70% of the students. In these schools, the emphasis in teaching 
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will be on mathemai:ics, science and technical subjects* Enrol~ 
ment at the college level will double as well> and the univer- 
sity enrolment will incrv-iase by 60% over the five years. Teach* 
er training will concentrate on upgrading of quality of teachers 
and on output of science and mathematics teachers, 

A Science Education Centre will be established in Kuala Lumpur. 
Its task will be the improvement of teaching of science and 
mathematics. It will deal with the preparation cf materials 
for practical laboratory work and for use in the teaching of 
science. A Special Services Unit of this Centre will be respon- 
sible for development and modification of curricula and of 
methods of teaching of science and mathematics. The Centre 
will co-operate with the Regional Centre for Science and Mathe- 
matics (RECSAM) in Penang. 

Research will be undertaken on the efficiency of the education 
system, and on the relation between the skills learned at 
school iUid those required by commerce and industry. The Educa- 
tional Television Service (ETV) will provide programmes for 
primary and secondary schools. It will reach 86,000 primary 
school pupils and 418,000 secondary school pupils. The MARA 
Institute of Technology (I.T.M<), which provides higher educa- 
tional facilities for rural Malays will be substantially ex- 
panded during the Plan and reach an enrolment of 4,500 students 
in 1975. Extensive training courses for industrial skills w^ill 
be given. 

The National Youth Pioneer Corps gives training tc youths, who 
have too low educational standards to enter formal training 
programmes. During the Plan period this Corps will concentrate 
on improvement cf the quality of its training and on the place- 
ment of its trainees in productive employment. 

The Medical and Health programmes under the Second Plan will 
concentrate on. rural health, training of medical and health 
personnel and extension of the preventive health service. The 
general health of the population will be improved by the en- 
hancement of environmental sanitation and of nutritional 
standards. The programme for Family Planning aims at reducing 
the birth rate and in particular at extending the services to 
rural areas. A large public housing programme for poor people 
in urban a\*eas will be started. Urban facilities will be im- 
proved by extension of sewerage systems and drainqge> projects. 

Abstract prepared oy the regional urrice tor £;aucacion in 
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During the Second Five Year Flan the emphasis was on 
expansion of enrolments in secondary, technical, and 
teacher training schools to provide the manpower re*- 
quired for development. Under the Third Five Year Plan 
emphasis will be give, to expansion of upper elementary 
education, to adult education in backward regions and 
to establishing secondary schools in rural areas and, 
much more than in the past, to improving the quality, 
efficiency and relevance of the education system at 
all levels. Objectives of the Third Plan are: (i) to 
develop the education system so that it can play max~ 
imum possible role in the economic development of the 
country; (ii) to expand lower elementary education to 
keep pace with the population growth and higher elemen- 
tary education to achieve universal elementary educa- 
tion by the late 1980s; (iii) to expand secondary and 
higher education, particularly in fields of medicine, 
technology and teacher training to meet manpower re- 
quirements; (iv) to increase the efficiency of educa- 
tion; (v) to improve and diversify the curricula at all 
levels of education, particularly in rural areas; <vi) 
to improve the qualifications of the teaching force; 
(vii) to expand education for rural development in 
order to lessen the income disparities between urban 
and rural areas; and (viii) to expand non-formal educa- 
tion in accordance with the concept of life-long educa- 
tion. 
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The quantitative targets for 1976 are a total enrolment of 
8»868»450 students (33% increase in relation to 1971), of 
which 5,703,380 in lower elementary education (19% increase), 
1,555,646 in upper elementary (67%), 788,200 in lower secondary 
(67%) , 111,900 in upper secondary (72%) and 63,750 for univer- 
sities (41%) . There will also be considerable increase in the 
enrolments in colleges of education (93%), in technical educa- 
tion (88%) and in adult education (185%). 

At all levels the enrolment ratios will increase. At lower 
elementary level special attention will be given to reducing 
repeater and drop-out ratio, e.g. for lower elementary educa- 
tion the repeater ratio for grade 1 will decline from 23.0 in 
1971 to 15.0 in 1976, and the drop-out rate from 5.0 to 4.0 
over the same period. 

The enrolments at higher levels of education have been planned 
to meet the manpower demand. At lower levels of education they 
are planned in accordance with the social demand of the popu- 
lation. 

In the Third Five Year Flan for education there are 84 separate 
programmes, half of them related to the expansion of enrolments 
and the other half to. increasing the quality and efficiency of 
education. The major proportion of the budget would be needed 
for the first half of the programmes. 
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This body of IcaOBa paeaed on 16 July 19 ?l^ ia intended 
to eatdbliah a oontinubua educative prooeaa which en- 
dblea the individual » at any atage in hia ocaceev^ to 
aaquive new akilla or oonplete hia training, 

Eaaio training 

Teohnioal education. This 'technological and vocational 
training* is intended to provide both vocational 
qualifications and a general education. It extends 
from the fourth class to higher education and is plan- 
ned to make further progress possible. 

All secondary pupils are given an. introduction to tech- 
nology and economics. The instruction in technology 
prescribed for the third and .fourth classes should be 
given to all pupils in these classes and be extended 
progressively to pupils at other levels. 

To raise the status of technical education, emphasis is 
placed on the equal value of the different disciplines, 
the equivalence between diplomas in technology and in 
general education, and the identical or equivalent, 
standards in the recruitment and training of teachers. 

Apprenticeahip, The law on apprenticeship envisages the 
following measures. 

(i) The unification and reorganization of the appren- 
ticeship system, which at present embraces one<^' 
third of the skilled labour force. The transforma- 
tion initiated by vocational courses at apprentice 
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training centres should be extender and made general. At 
these centres, the apprentice attends a maximum of 360 
hours of classes per year, during which he receives theo” 
retical training in the technology of his trade, plus 
complementary practical training and a basic general educa- 
tion. The period of apprenticeship varies from one to three 
years. 

(ii) The creation of an apprentices' statute. Before engaging 
an apprentice the employer must enter him at a centre and 
make sure that he comp‘d etes all the courses and other 
exercises prescribed by that centre. The apprentice is 
bound to sit for a technical education diploma corresponding f\ 
to -the training specified in his contract. 

The competence of the apprentice master is verified by a de- 
partmental council. The parallel progress of practical anff 
theoretical instruction is guaranteed by agreement between the 
employer and the instructor who acts as educational counsellor. 

Steps will be taken to organize an apprenticeship inspectorate. 

Cowplementopy training 

Basic and further training are organized in a coherent fashion 
to facilitate access to a higher level of studies. 

Diplomas acquired in the course of normal schooling and those 
obtained through permanent education are of equal value. A 
'tuition credit' is introduced, this being a certificate which 
gives holders of technological and vocational diplomas an 
opportunity to resiime their studies. 

On the other hand, a whole body of measures is foreseen to 
bring technical education more fully into line with economic 
realities: compulsory practical courses for pupils, courses for , \ 
instructors in a full working environment, participation in 
the development of syllabus and training by the various com- 
missions and vocational committees and by technical education 
counsellors recruited from the trades themselves. 

To allow this new system to be implemented from 1972 ^ five 
decrees covering financial inplicationa were published in the 
Journal Official on ll Decerrber I97l, The chief provisions 
applied to the financing of training by private concerns and 
to the right of paid workers to time off for training ^ and to 
pay during their training, which might henceforth take place 
during working hours. 
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Every year^ the National Union of VvibVtahera (Syndioat 
national de l*idition) introduaea neu) aahool books and 
ohildren^a hooka to the preaa. The preaa conference 
in question took place on 3 November 19?1» 
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Summarizing the history of school books, representa** 
tives of the publishers’ union pointed out that, before 
1950, the school book had been intended for a homo- 
geneous and static public and had scarcely changed 
either in form or in content. Since 1950, however, the 
population explosion, the growth of the mass media and 
the introduction of new printing techniques have led 
to the publication of a new school books by sixty 
separate publishing houses, a list of which is con- 
tained in the dossier. 

A few statistics for the year 1969 are given : 

- the turnover in educational books reached 300 million 

« * 

francs, or 16.25% of the total figure for French 
publishing; 

- educational books represented 18% of the total 
output; 63,550,000 copies were produced, 15,152,000 
of them new works and 48,399,000 reprints; 

4 

- 18.2% of the total production was exported; 

- the over-all turnover in school books represented 
0.83% of the Ministry of Education’s total budget 
and amounted to 26 milliard francs. 
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As regards childrens' books > the Union pointed out that 
reading seems to make its prime appeal around the age of 12. 
Later ^ the taste for reading seems to fade, almost to vanish*- 
ing point in the case of the French adult, possibly because 
his interest has not been roused at the decisive moments, 
in childhood and adolescence. Here it is not the reader who 
is the customer, but parents who buy books for their children, 
and it is not certain that the latter would themselves choose 
the books which are given to them. 

Nonetheless, the fact remains that books for children and 
young people are today both plentiful and very well produced. 
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The oivaruZop of Q Mccy 19 ?Z offioidLly veaognizea the 
classes de mer and classes vertes system (by which en- 
tire olasses of sohooZchiZdnen care transferred for 
short periods to the seaside or country and continue 
their normaZ schooZing^ svcppZemented by expropriate 
additionaZ actiuities, in the new setting). Since these 
have in fact become common in several departments in 
the Zast few yearsj it was thought necessary to Zay 
down some fZexibZe guideZines on organizing and running 
them. The circular of 29 September Z9?Z expounds the 
theory behind them and fixes a doubZe purpose for them. 

Originally, advocates of these 'open-air' classes em- 
phasized the healthy character of life in the open, of 
physical exercise and sport, even if the wish for effec- 
tive schooling meant that the basic academic disciplines 
still played an important part. Reflecting modern man's 
concern for his environment, the sense of renewal within 
education and the wish for a fuller realization of each 
child's potential, this new circular introduces the 
concept of the environment as the setting of all man's 
activities, whether his intellect, his awareness or his 
physique is involved. 

This new unified concent should be extended to the 
school year as a whole. To prevent children thinking 
of their stay by the sea or in the country as an iso- 
lated episode, care should be taken to prepare for it 
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beforehand and to make full use of it afterwards. It seems 
likely that children, whose environmental awareness has once 
been deepened by a stay in a strange place, will study their 

own normal surroundings with increased curiosity and objecti- 
vity. 

The circular of 29 September 1971 defines the function of the 
'permanent centre', details the role of its organizer 
t gives guidance on methods* This means that teachers accompany- 

ing schoolchildren to the sea or the country will be able to 
help them get more from their stay. 

. At the beginning of the school year in 1971, fourteen permanent 
seaside centres had already been set up in the educational 
^listricts of Rennes and Nantes . As more are added in the 
years ahead, it will become possible to accommodate more 
children on more frequent visits. 
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